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IMPRESS 

“Trees  by  night  are  queer  things, 
Silhouettes — ” 

Darkened  sweep  of  clots  of  black 
From  the  veins  of  a  moonless  night, 
Creeping — leaping — forward — back — 
Choking  space  from  sight. 

“Trees  in  the  rain  are  queer  things, 
Castanets — ” 

Clattering  drops  on  shining  leaves 
Like  the  tapping  of  dancers’  feet — 
Rhythmic  tears  ...  as  Ceres  grieves 
For  the  Sun  god’s  withering  heat. 

“Trees  by  day  are  queer  things, 
Marionettes — ” 

Tossing  the  sunrays  from  leaf  to  leaf 
As  the  wind  from  the  West  makes  play; 
Whispering  tales  of  rich  men’s  grief 
And  the  pauper’s  joy  in  the  day. 


Austin  Crowliy 


I  HAVE  BEEN  HAPPY 


I  have  been  happy; 

Happy  in  my  sad  heart, 

Happy  one  moment 

Which  cannot  depart; 

I  have  been  truly  happy 
For  my  part. 

Now  ceased  playing, 

I  cast  my  viol  away: 

Merely  saying 
This  one  day 

But  a  moment  playing 
Have  I  been  gay. 

So  that  tomorrow 

Let  come  what  may: 

No  stinging  sorrow 
Cometh  my  way: 

Let  me  forget  tomorrow 
This  one  day. 


D.  Francis  Downing 


THE  BRIEF  HOUR! 

Bells  tinkle :  the  soft  singing  air 
Hath  lulled  to  drowsiness  kine;  where 
Murmureth  sweet  fern,  humbly  low, 

I  will  take  a  happy  heart  and  go ! 

There  let  me  build  a  trellised  harborage. 
Oh!  On  a  night  divinely  lit, 

To  see  a  firmament  as  one  shining  star 
Gleam  bravely  through  a  leaf. 

I  will  slumber  anon  and  dream  a  sheaf 
Of  all  the  blessed  things  there  are. 

Care  shall  be  but  a  memory. 

Love’s  dear  intimate  mystery, 

The  kiss  of  the  wind,  the  pines’  response — 
All  that  shall  be 
May  teach  to  me 

Communion  and  the  pang  of  sacrifice : 

The  spirit’s  frame  that  holds  in  thrall 
What,  Dives  having  all,  can  not  suffice. 


Thomas  P.  Shea 


GRATIAS 

I  will  go  quietly  into  the  night 

And  none  shall  see  the  aching,  bleeding  feet. 

How  hard  tonight  the  sharp  stones  of  the  street 
I  walk!  Thank  God  that  sleep  has  sealed  the  sight 
Of  those  who  watch  with  smiling  scorn  by  day. 

My  thirst  is  great;  and  here  no  pool  to  quench 
The  leaping  flame,  the  aching  fires  to  drench. 

I  hunger,  falter,  and  feel  faint.  I  pray 
That  at  the  end  there  may  be  bread  and  drink, 

And  shelter  from  the  storm.  Oh,  what  are  these, 

Not  drops  upon  my  face?  The  tinkling  leaves 
Disturb  the  hush.  How  cool  the  rain !  I  sink. 

The  past  was  bitter,  but  the  present  sweet; 

Thank  God,  the  span  is  ended;  now  sweet  sleep. 

D.  Francis  Downing 


I  LONG  FOR  THEE 


You  were  to  me  the  only  light 
That  burned  love  so  sweet  for  me, 

With  warmth  that  knew  but  Heaven  its  height 
You  spent  your  life  so  tenderly. 

That  I  might  drink  from  out  your  heart 
The  clearest  love  that  one  can  find, 

Till  us  the  fated  death  did  part, 

But  left  your  image  on  my  mind. 

They  laid  thy  corpse  within  the  mound; 

They  took  away  my  earthly  friend. 

Another  such  cannot  be  found ; 

Of  all  your  love  I  sip  the  end. 


Edward  F.  Barnes 


FAIR  BOSTON! 

On  the  borders  of  our  city  stand  four  turrets,  tall  and  gray, 

Half  concealed  and  half  disclosed  in  the  waning  light  of  day; 

Near,  the  roofs  and  tree  tops  cluster,  save  where  like  a  gleaming  sword 
The  shimmering  glist’ning  water  flashes  gold  the  heavens  toward. 

As  the  summer  eve  was  closing,  on  that  granite  shaft  I  stood, 

Watched  the  sun  glow  yield  to  twilight,  creeping  slow  from  yonder  wood. 
Just  below  the  city  clamored,  yet  above  I  heard  the  strain 
Of  evening  chimes  ascending,  o’er  the  city’s  vast  domain; 

Soft  and  solemn,  clear  and  mellow,  pealed  the  music  on  the  air 
As  a  Benediction  given  to  this  weary  world  of  care. 


Wm.  A.  Consodine 


"CHECKMATE” 

by 

Henry  G.  Lawler 


“  Checkmate.” 

An  uneasy  stir  ran  about  the  huge  lounging  room.  Nodding 
spectators  straightened  up  with  a  jerk  from  the  cramped  confines 
of  their  so-called  easy  chairs,  and  smiled  sheepishly  about  at  their 
similarly  discomfited  neighbors.  Choking  ruffs  were  loosened  with 
faint  sighs  of  relief,  powdered  wigs  were  nervously  patted  into  place, 
and  over  plump  and  shapely  calves  were  painstakingly  smoothed 
wrinkled  lengths  of  shining  silk.  Now  and  then  a  candle  would 
gutter  noisily,  flare  up,  and  go  out;  to  be  straightway  replaced  by 
fresh  candles  by  ebony  hued  attendants,  silently  flitting  here  and 
there,  obeying  unspoken  commands  with  the  speed  and  precision  of 
automatons.  The  circle  of  wing  chairs  crept  closer,  their  heavy¬ 
eyed  occupants  patiently  settled  themselves  to  watch  and  wait,  but 
the  contestants  themselves  were  as  stone.  Not  by  the  quivering  of 
a  single  muscle  did  either  show  the  fierce  intensity  of  the  struggle. 

“Checkmate.” 

Again  it  was  the  elder  of  the  two  that  spoke.  Exultant,  yet  fear¬ 
ful.  In  the  fingering  of  the  pieces  alone  did  either  give  evidence  of 
life.  Already  the  pallid  light  of  dawn  peeped  in  through  mullioned 
window  and  velvet  shade,  casting  wan  and  sickly  shadows  in  every 
tapestried  nook  and  corner.  Draperies  were  drawn  aside,  candles 
were  snuffed  out,  and  the  distant  tinkling  of  ice  in  glasses  aroused 
the  nodding  company  to  the  necessity  of  brandy  “straights”  after 
the  long  night’s  vigil.  In  silence  they  drank  to  the  success  of  their 
respective  champions,  and  in  silence  they  turned  again  to  the  great¬ 
est  chess  match  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  and  worldly  famed 
Tulane  Chess  Club.  Never  again  would  those  present  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  such  masters  match  wits  in  this  most  kingly  of 
pastimes — the  proud,  florid  Preston,  and  the  inscrutable  youth, 
Langland,  at  twenty-six  the  undefeated  champion  of  the  world. 
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“Checkmate.” 

The  voice  had  become  impatient,  irritable.  Upon  the  broad, 
genial  countenance  of  Colonel  Winfield  Preston  the  light  of  triumph 
flickered  uncertainly.  Across  the  board  slim,  marble  fingers  moved 
a  figure.  The  light  of  triumph  faded  and  died.  Once  again  a 
touseled  and  unkempt  shock  of  hair  bent  low  in  thought.  Nervous, 
twitching  fingers  hovered  uneasily,  the  unthinking  agents  of  a  dis¬ 
traught  mind.  Jerkily  they  moved.  The  touseled  head  reared  up, 
beaming,  to  be  straightway  lowered  again  as  the  slim  fingers  of 
Langland  again  moved  deliberately.  Thus  had  the  match  continued 
through  the  long,  tedious  hours  of  that  warm  summer’s  night.  On 
the  one  side  Preston,  confident,  practically  assured  of  victory,  and 
on  the  other  the  youthful  Langland,  unruffled  despite  his  imminent 
proximity  to  defeat,  the  first  stain  on  a  spotless  record.  The  justly 
famed  skill  of  him  who  had  hitherto  known  but  victory  had  at  last 
met  its  match  in  that  most  consistent  of  champions — carelessness. 
One  flagrant  lapse  in  the  early  stages  of  the  game,  and  the  damage 
was  done.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  the  great  Raoul  Lang¬ 
land  from  certain  defeat.  New  Orleans,  most  colorful  of  mistresses, 
she  of  warm  perfumed  nights  and  sweet,  poignant  romance,  had 
intrigued  his  fancy  and  lured  him  to  defeat  in  this,  her  most  re¬ 
spected  of  clubs.  For  nine  hours  now  the  struggle  had  continued, 
and  for  nine  hours  the  little  group  of  spectators  had  lingered  for 
Langland’s  first  defeat,  a  defeat  deferred  only  by  his  almost  un¬ 
believable  wizardry  of  play.  Those  present  felt  that  his  defeat  was 
inevitable,  and  waited:  Colonel  Preston,  his  opponent,  knew  he 
faced  defeat  and  wondered, — wondered  at  his  bulldog  determination 
and  incredible  skill.  Langland  himself  realized  that  he  faced  de¬ 
feat,  realized  it  even  before  his  older  opponent  grasped  the  fact, 
and  struggled  with  the  problem  with  all  the  concentration  and  in¬ 
spired  trickery  of  a  demon. 

One  sensed  the  mighty  struggle  of  wills  across  the  board.  Preston 
was  nervous,  and  plainly  showed  it  by  the  constant  twitching  of  his 
fingers  and  by  the  irritable  tone  that  persisted  in  creeping  into  his 
voice  from  time  to  time  despite  his  care.  He  was  a  big,  blond  man 
of  about  fifty  odd  years,  usually  immaculate  in  his  attire,  but  just 
now  his  rumpled  dress  told  louder  than  words  the  strain  he  had 
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undergone.  His  elegant  ruff  was  sadly  disarrayed,  his  cravat  was 
askew,  and  long,  fair  locks  of  hair  hung  lank  over  bloodshot  eyes. 
Preston  had  struggled  mightily  for  victory  and  the  struggle  had 
exacted  heavy  toll  of  him.  Not  so  the  youth,  Langland.  If  Fate  had 
played  Raoul  Langland  a  sorry  trick  in  leading  him  into  the  ancient 
and  honorable  Tulane  Chess  Club  to  while  away  the  evening  his 
young  face  gave  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  Save  for  the  square  cut 
jaw,  his  was  the  face  of  a  dreamer.  The  deep  set  eyes,  now  keen 
and  piercing,  now  smokily  clouded  in  thought,  the  delicately  chisel¬ 
ed  nose,  the  disdainful  mouth,  and  the  broad,  noble  brow  rising 
abruptly  beneath  clustering  ringlets  of  raven’s  hue  all  lent  an  air  of 
strength  and  gentleness  to  the  youth’s  appearance.  Except  for  the 
abnormal  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  Langland  showed  no  effects  of  the 
long  mental  strain  he  had  undergone.  Impassively  he  watched  each 
move  of  his  older  opponent,  carefully  he  studied  the  position  of 
every  piece,  and  deliberately  he  moved.  Hour  after  hour  had  the 
game  gone  thus.  The  one  eager,  impatient  in  his  advantage,  the 
other,  with  back  to  the  wall,  coolly,  deliberately  thwarting  every 
attack.  Now,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  Colonel’s  tactics. 
Finding  his  hitherto  headlong  attack  to  be  unavailing,  he  proceeded 
to  ponder  and  dawdle  over  each  move  with  painful  hesitancy.  The 
time  dragged  on.  Langland’s  position  became  more  and  more  des¬ 
perate.  The  cry  of  “Checkmate”  came  with  deadly  monotony  from 
across  the  board.  With  all  his  wizardry  the  boy  champion  was  hard 
put  to  defend  himself.  Times  without  number  he  barely  slipped 
from  skillfully  laid  pitfalls,  and  the  interest  of  the  watchful  com¬ 
pany  was  time  and  again  aroused  to  fever  pitch. 

Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  light  in  the  East.  Candle  after 
candle  was  snuffed  out,  the  stiff,  brocaded  draperies  thrown  back. 
Outside  the  clatter  of  a  huckster’s  cart,  en  route  to  market,  mingled 
with  the  bubbling  note  of  a  distant  robin.  New  Orleans  was  awaken¬ 
ing  to  her  daily  toil.  Soon  her  army  of  workers  would  be  busily 
stirring,  yet  in  the  still  chambers  of  the  Tulane  Chess  Club  the 
potency  of  that  game  of  kings  still  held  secure  the  worshipers  at 
her  shrine.  Through  the  high  mullioned  windows  flooded  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  fresh  and  pure  in  contrast  to  the  dark  and  shadowy 
interior  of  the  club-room.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sun.  Full 
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upon  Langland’s  eyes  it  streamed.  Deep  in  the  mimic  battle  he 
raised  his  head,  mystified  by  this  unexpected  intrusion.  For  one 
long  moment  he  gazed  about  him,  uncomprehending.  Slowly  reali¬ 
zation  dawned  upon  him.  With  a  cry  of  dismay  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
“  ’Twas  to  have  been  at  dawn,”  he  muttered.  “  ’Twas  to  have  been 
at  dawn.  What  could  I  have  been  thinking  of.  I  am  late.  I  am 
late.” 

His  perturbation  was  painful  to  see,  sharply  contrasted  as  it  was 
with  his  former  stoicism,  and  his  mood  was  swiftly  reflected  in  the 
questioning  faces  of  his  hearers.  “Merely  an  affair  of  honor,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  continued  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  hurried  to  his  side.  “I 
should  have  been  at  the  Borgne  Plains  at  sunrise.  A  ghastly  mis¬ 
take  on  my  part.”  He  smiled  wanly,  but  there  was  no  humor  in  his 
smile.  The  transformation  from  the  cool,  clear-headed  youth  to 
this  panic-stricken  boy  was  amazing,  and  the  assembled  company 
was  thunderstruck.  For  one  long  minute  no  one  spoke;  then  South¬ 
ern  chivalry  rose  triumphant.  “Your  course  is  clear,  Langland.” 
It  was  Preston,  himself,  who  spoke.  “The  honor  of  the  club  is  at 
stake.  Go  at  once  to  the  Borgne  Plains,  and  may  God  watch  over 
you.  The  chess  match,”  here  he  waved  a  contemptuous  hand 
towards  the  table,  “matters  not.  Merely  an  evening’s  pastime.” 

It  was  a  magnificent  gesture,  magnificently  received.  Langland 
flushed  happily,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  scarcely  audible. 
“A  true  sportsman  spoke  then,  Colonel,  but  Raoul  Langland  does 
not  evade  defeat  thus.  The  game  is  yours,  sir.  I  concede  it  to  you. 
No!  No!  Colonel!  I  insist,”  he  said  as  Preston  tried  to  interrupt 
him.  Simply  and  impressively  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  extending  his  hand,  warmly  clasped  that  of  his  opponent. 
“Allow  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  victory,  the  first  ever 
scored  over  Raoul  Langland.”  Loud  and  clear  his  voice  rang 
through  the  silent  chambers,  and  those  present  never  forgot  his 
appearance  as  he  bowed  low  before  his  conqueror. 

Tears  of  admiration  welled  into  the  eyes  of  Colonel  Preston  and 
for  the  moment  nearly  unmanned  him.  But  with  an  effort  he  re¬ 
covered  his  composure,  and  with  it  his  dignity.  “Sir,”  he  said, 
“your  courtesy  is  equaled  only  by  your  skill.  Much  as  I  would  covet 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  defeat  the  world’s  greatest  chess 
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player,  I  must  needs  gain  that  honor  in  a  finished  match.  Go  now, 
and  clear  your  name.  The  game  can  wait  your  return.  I  shall 
personally  see  to  it  that  the  chessmen  are  not  disturbed.” 

Contending  desires  fought  for  mastery  in  the  bosom  of  Raoul 
Langland.  Honor  was  everything  to  him,  yet  his  love  for 
chess  had  become  a  passion  with  him,  and  he  found  it  difficult 
to  suffer  his  first  defeat  while  yet  there  was  a  hope  of  victory. 
Speaking  as  low  as  before,  he  replied,  “Thank  you,  Colonel,  for  your 
fair  offer,  as  I  must  confess  that  I  would  find  it  hard  indeed  to 
relinquish  my  undefeated  title  without  a  struggle.  To  finish  this 
chess  match,  I  assure  you,  will  be  my  first  act  upon  my  return.” 
In  silence  he  received  his  hat  from  an  attendant,  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  door.  There  he  turned  and  faced  the  company  for  the  last 
time.  Never  had  he  looked  more  the  champion.  Proudly  erect, 
eyes  flashing,  as  though  scornful  of  the  Fate  that  compelled  him  to 
leave  so  inopportunely,  he  addressed  them.  “Gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“you  hear  my  promise.  On  the  word  of  a  Southern  gentleman,  I 
promise,  alive  or  dead,  to  return  to  finish  this  match.”  One  last 
bow  and  he  was  gone. 

Langland  never  returned.  With  the  same  contemptuous  disdain 
that  had  immortalized  him  to  all  lovers  of  chess  he  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  an  unskilled  opponent,  and  himself  fell,  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field  of  honor,  but  one  short  hour  after  quitting  the 
chessboard.  Colonel  Preston  outlived  him  but  a  few  months,  his 
still  form  being  found  in  bed,  one  dark  rainy  morning  in  January, 
by  a  terrified  maid-servant. 

Years  passed  by.  The  broad,  shady  streets  of  New  Orleans  re¬ 
sounded  to  the  tread  of  marching  feet  as  the  gallant  forces  of  Jack- 
son  marched  forth  to  battle;  the  languorous  stillness  of  her  tropic 
nights  was  broken  by  the  shriek  and  roar  of  bursting  shrapnel 
from  the  guns  of  Farragut  in  the  bay.  Of  the  original  company 
present  upon  that  memorable  day  not  one  now  survived.  They,  too 
had  joined  the  contestants  in  their  graves.  Yet  in  the  sumptuous 
chambers  of  the  newer  and  larger  Tulane  Chess  Club  the  memory 
of  that  historic  match  still  lived  in  the  tiny  alcove  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Raoul  Langland,  the  club’s  greatest  exponent  of  the 
game  of  chess. 
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There  behind  drawn  portieres  stood  the  original  chessmen  in  their 
original  positions,  as  they  had  stood  at  the  close  of  that  match  so 
many  years  ago.  Above  on  the  wall  hung  a  painting  in  oils  of  the 
youthful  prodigy  of  yesteryear,  clad  in  the  same  waistcoat  in  which 
he  met  his  death.  Beneath  it  was  printed  a  list  of  his  victories,  the 
names  of  his  defeated  opponents,  the  dates  of  the  matches,  and  the 
places  at  which  they  were  played.  Against  this  imposing  array  of 
names,  and  just  to  the  right  of  the  list,  was  a  tiny  card  bearing  the 
inscription,  “Only  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Winfield  Preston, 
May  9,  1798.  Original  Tulane  Chess  Club.”  There  was  a  story 
told  of  this  card,  that  try  as  he  might  the  printer  was  wholly  unable 
to  make  a  neat  job  of  it.  That  each  and  every  time  he  attempted 
to  make  a  stroke  with  the  pen  an  unknown  power  would  twitch  his 
hand  and  cause  him  to  botch  the  printing.  Older  members  of  the 
club  stoutly  maintained  that  upon  anyone  attempting  to  decipher 
the  printing  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  would  grow  colder,  and  the  tiny 
lines  about  the  mouth  stern  and  grim.  This  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  carelessness  on  the  printer’s  part  and  the  dim  light  of  the  alcove, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  the  club  scoffed  and  jeered  at  such 
claims,  but  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  printing  on  this  one 
card  was  much  poorer  than  that  of  the  other  list,  and  that  this 
alcove  was  sedulously  avoided  by  even  the  boldest  of  the  young 
bucks. 

On  the  day  with  which  we  are  concerned,  a  warm,  cheery  day  in 
April,  in  the  year  eighteen  seventy-two,  two  men  were  seated  before 
one  of  the  huge  bay  windows  which  afforded  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  tumbling  waters  in  the  bay,  playing  at  chess,  while  their  friends, 
drawn  up  in  chairs  about  the  board,  kept  up  a  continuous  flow  of 
chaff  and  banter,  which,  by  the  jovial  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
the  contestants,  bothered  them  not  a  whit.  It  was  apparent  from 
the  outset  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  skilled,  but  his  opponent 
not  at  all  abashed  by  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  struggled  valiantly^ 
and  only  succumbed  with  a  good-natured  laugh  when  his  position 
became  untenable.  “It’s  no  use,  Van,”  he  said  with  a  rueful  smile 
“you’re  altogether  too  many  for  me.”  His  companion  laughed 
easily.  “You  don’t  pay  enough  attention  to  the  game,  Syd.  You 
let  your  mind  wander.  Still  I  don’t  suppose  you  could  do  much  to 
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escape  that  trap.  It  beat  Langland,  and  they  say  he  was  a  pretty 
fair  player.”  Both  laughed  aloud  at  this  sally,  and  they  were  about 
to  put  the  quaintly  carved  chessmen  away  when  a  quiet  voice  in¬ 
terrupted  them. 

“That  is  where  you  do  Langland  a  great  injustice,  sirs.”  “What’s 
that?  Who  spoke?”  cried  the  gentleman  known  as  Van,  whirling 
around  sharply.  “I  did,”  said  the  same  voice,  just  as  quietly  and 
just  as  positively.  “I  say  that  you  do  Langland  a  great  injustice. 
Raoul  Langland  died  undefeated.  His  last  words  on  earth  were, 
‘Alive  or  dead,  I  shall  return  to  finish  this  match.’  ” 

All  present  turned  to  survey  the  newcomer  as  he  strode  into  the 
circle.  He  was  quite  young,  not  yet  thirty,  with  skin  as  whit£  as 
the  ivory  of  the  chessmen  themselves.  Keen  black  eyes  peered  out 
from  beneath  a  brow  broad  and  high,  from  which  rose  crisp  ringlets 
of  raven’s  hue.  His  mouth  was  firm  but  sensitive,  his  nose  well 
shaped.  The  eyes  and  brow  were  those  of  a  dreamer,  the  mouth  and 
jaw  those  of  a  man  of  action.  His  was  a  striking  face,  the  face  of 
one  destined  to  accomplish  great  deeds,  yet  melancholy  even  mid 
success,  but  that  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  was  the  cut  and 
style  of  his  clothes.  Knee  breeches  had  not  been  known  for  decades, 
yet  this  youth  wore  a  pair  of  the  richest  black  velvet,  with  a  short 
jacket  of  the  same  material  to  match.  Huge  silver  buckles  gleamed 
at  his  knees  over  silk  stockings  of  snow  white.  On  his  feet  he  wore 
square-toed  black  shoes  set  off  with  tiny  buckles  of  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  those  on  his  breeches.  Within  his  velvet  jacket  he  had  a 
plum  colored  waistcoat  of  some  heavy  brocaded  stuff,  through  which 
protruded  snowy  waves  of  ruffles,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  so  common  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Withal  he  seemed  a  veritable  fashion  plate  of  a  day  long 
since  departed.  He  carried  himself  with  courtly  grace  and  gallantry, 
and  the  amazed  gathering  could  only  stare  and  wonder. 

The  victor  of  the  chess  match  just  concluded  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  organ  of  speech.  The  words  of  the  newcomer  had  slight¬ 
ly  offended  him,  and  it  was  with  asperity  that  he  made  his  reply. 
“You  seem  to  know  quite  a  bit  about  Langland,  young  man.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think  that  you  yourself  could  do  better.  If  so,  draw  up  a 
chair.  The  afternoon  is  still  young,  and  there  is  yet  time  for  one 
more  game.” 
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The  newcomer  smiled  slightly,  but  straightway  sobered  himself. 
“It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  chess.  But  I  am 
merely  a  dilettante,  while  you,  I  believe,  are  considered  an  expert  at 
the  game.”  He  uttered  these  last  words  with  a  slight  upward  in¬ 
flection,  or  at  least  so  the  other  interpreted  them,  for  he  said  stiffly, 
“Allan  Van  Winter,  holder  of  the  United  States  Championship,  and 
at  your  service,  sir.” 

Again  the  slight  smile  flitted  across  the  deathly  pale  face,  to  be 
again  instantaneously  banished  as  he  felt  the  cold,  antagonistic  eyes 
of  Van  Winter  boring  him  through.  “Your  offer  is  most  gracious, 
Mr.  Van  Winter,”  he  said,  “and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  play  you. 
Not  a  new  game,  as  you  suggest,  but  merely  to  play  out  the  rest  of 
your  present  game.”  Van  Winter  stared.  “Young  man,”  he  re¬ 
plied  curtly,  “you  are  either  a  wizard  or  a  fool,  and  I  personally  do 
not  believe  in  wizards.  But  if  you  must  be  absurd,  take  a  chair, 
and  let  us  be  done  with  this  farce.  The  sooner  we  finish,  the  more 
pleased  I  shall  be.”  The  youth  nodded  slightly  but  did  not  move. 
“Before  we  play,  sir,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  the  positions,”  he  said,  and  with  his  hat  he  pointed 
from  the  pieces  on  the  table  to  the  yellowing  pieces  of  ivory  of  that 
game  of  a  forgotten  age.  “Gentlemen,  compare.”  Without  a  single 
difference  the  positions  were  the  same.  Piece  for  piece,  man  for 
man,  the  positions  were  the  same.  Speechless  with  wonder,  the 
little  group  of  spectators  watched  the  young  unknown  stride  to  the 
vacated  seat  of  his  predecessor,  and  apparently  without  deliberation, 
move. 

Van  Winter's  face  went  white.  “Come,  sir,”  he  said,  “whoever 
you  may  be,  enough  of  this  madness.  If  you  wish  to  play  me  let  us 
start  anew.  Your  present  position  is  impossible.”  The  pallid  face 
of  his  antagonist  was  imperturbable.  “I  believe  it  is  your  move, 
sir,”  he  rejoined  quietly.  “Damme,  then  let  it  be  so,”  snorted  the 
now  fully  enraged  champion  of  the  United  States.  “Let  us  be  done 
with  this  tomfoolery.  Let  us  be  done,  I  say.  Play,  sir,  and  be 
damned  to  you.” 

“Play,”  he  said,  and  play  they  did  in  the  strangest  game  of  chess 
this  world  has  ever  been  permitted  to  see.  Time  after  time  was  the 
youth  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  crushing  attack  of  his  infuriated 
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opponent,  but  eel-like  he  wriggled  from  each  advance,  and,  like  the 
hunted  fox,  fled  swiftly  across  the  board  harried  on  all  sides  by  his 
relentless  foe.  Minute  followed  minute,  move  followed  move,  yet 
still  the  game  continued.  And  now  a  transformation  came  over  the 
youth’s  countenance.  The  face  was  as  deathly  white  as  ever,  but 
the  piercing  black  eyes  now  gleamed  like  diamonds  in  their  sockets, 
his  sensitive  lips  quivered  with  eagerness,  like  those  of  the  birds  of 
prey.  Nor  did  these  changes  pass  unnoticed  by  the  observing 
watchers.  More  and  more  did  their  wonder  grow.  Who  was  this 
unnamed  youth  with  the  face  of  death,  who  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
years  long  gone,  and  who  played  with  the  skill  of  a  demon?  Whence 
had  be  come,  and  where  had  he  acquired  his  wondrous  skill  at  this 
most  scientific  of  games?  No  one  could  say,  yet  each  was  positive 
that  they  had  seen  that  pallid  face  before. 

Bit  by  bit  the  youth  strengthened  his  position.  The  game  of  hide 
and  seek  had  become  a  struggle  to  the  death;  hand  to  hand,  face  to 
face,  with  no  quarter  given  or  asked.  The  long  tapering  fingers  of 
the  youth  directed  his  pieces  with  the  cunning  of  the  devil  himself. 
The  end  came  swiftly.  With  the  suddenness  of  a  rapier  thrust  the 
pieces  of  the  young  unknown  swept  forward  to  the  attack.  Crushed 
and  reeling,  the  haughty  Van  Winter  lashed  forward  to  meet  the 
onset,  only  to  be  sent  headlong  from  his  position  to  ignominious 
defeat. 

“Checkmate,”  now  it  was  the  youth  that  spoke,  triumph  spar¬ 
kling  in  his  eyes.  And  “checkmate”  it  was,  for  no  avenue  of  escape 
was  there  from  that  inexorable  cordon  of  ivory  figures.  Gracefully 
and  with  dignity  the  youth  arose,  bowed  low  to  his  crushed  antago¬ 
nist,  and  crossed  lightly  to  the  sacred  alcove.  One  sweep  of  the  arm 
and  the  aged  chessmen  of  that  famous  game  of  long  ago  were  strewn 
upon  the  floor.  One  flick  of  the  wrist  and  that  ill-omened  card 
fluttered  from  the  wall.  In  horrified  silence  the  watchers  at  last 
realized  where  they  had  seen  that  pale  face,  those  piercing  eyes, 
before.  “It  is  Langland,  Raoul  Langland  back  to  life,”  they  gasped 
in  fear  and  wonder.  For  the  face  of  the  youth  was  the  face  of  him 
whose  portrait  adorned  the  wall;  the  face  of  the  long  dead  Langland. 
Fear  sapped  the  strength  from  their  limbs.  In  amazed  silence  they 
watched  those  shapely,  tapering  fingers  snatch  a  pen  from  a  near-by 
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table,  and  in  a  round,  flowing,  old-fashioned  hand  inscribe  beneath 
the  portrait  the  words,  “Raoul  Langland.  Retired  undefeated.  May 
9,  1798.”  Slowly,  deliberately  he  turned  to  his  fear-stricken  audi¬ 
ence.  One  low,  courtly  bow,  and  he  vanished  into  the  orange  light 
of  a  New  Orleans  twilight.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  the  spell 
broken  which  held  the  group  fast.  With  cries  and  shouts  they 
leaped  from  their  chairs  and  darted  to  the  door.  “Stop  him!  It 
was  Langland,”  they  cried.  But  search  as  they  would,  the  pale, 
quaintly  dressed  youth  had  disappeared  forever  amid  the  passing 
throng. 

Visitors  at  the  Tulane  Chess  Club  may  still  see  the  writing  to  this 
day,  although  it  is  now  faint  and  faded.  Wags  of  the  club  claim 
that  it  was  but  the  work  of  some  long  forgotten  joker,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  portrait  of  Raoul  Langland  no  longer  looks  out 
upon  the  green  baize  tables  with  a  grim  frown,  but  smiles  upon  the 
passers-by  with  great  geniality.  But  then  that  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  uncertain  light. 


A  HOTEL  LIBRARY 

A  SELECTIVE  CRITICISM 

by 

Martin  J.  Kane 

A  hotel  library  is  a  strange,  an  awful  thing.  We  discovered  this 
fact  while  at  a  mountain  resort  this  past  summer.  We  should  like 
to  state  that  we  were  guests  of  the  establishment.  We  were  not. 
Clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  bellhop  we  served  humanity,  promptly  or 
otherwise,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  library,  genus  hotel,  habi¬ 
tat  summer  resorts,  is  dated  from  the  afternoon  we  were  called  upon 
to  page  a  gentleman  with  a  name  calculated  to  produce  incipient 
tonsilitis,  to  cause  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  subway  guard  grave  in¬ 
convenience. 

It  all  began  when  the  bell  captain’s  ’phone  rang.  At  the  moment 
the  bell  captain  was  endeavoring  to  point  out,  on  the  map,  to  a  near¬ 
sighted  individual  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  namely, 
our  hotel  and  the  Canadian  border.  We  answered  the  ’phone.  It 
was  an  order  from  the  telephone  operator  to  page,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  a  Mr.  Fuller  Whoriski. 

“Heh!  Heh!”  we  chuckled  to  the  operator.  (She  was  a  pretty 
little  thing.)  “Heh!  Heh!  You  don’t  mean  Mr.  Fuller  Raw- 
whisky,  do  you?  Heh!  Heh!”  Then  we  hung  up,  blushing  guiltily. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  heard  a  woman  swear. 

We  tottered  through  the  lobby,  tray  in  hand,  calling  ever  and  anon 
for  the  gentleman  in  question.  He  was  not  in  the  lobby.  We  tried 
the  billiard  room,  but  evidently  Mr.  Whoriski  was  not  a  devotee  of 
the  ivories,  at  least  not  those  of  the  rounded  variety.  We  tried  to 
visualize  a  man  burdened  with  such  a  name.  He  must,  we  decided, 
have  a  face  like  that  of  a  vinegar  salesman  testing  his  samples.  He 
must  wear  his  hair  long  and  pretend  to  be  an  artist,  possibly  a 
musician.  He  must . and  thus  musing  we  entered  the  library. 

It  was  not  a  spacious  room,  but  well  lighted  and  comfortable. 
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The  parlor  maids  had  just  been  through  it  and  it  was  not  even  dusty. 
In  fact  it  was  unlike  any  library  we  had  ever  seen.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  We  have  since  learned  that  a  hotel  library  is  for 
the  use  of  believers  in  correspondence  or  cribbage  players  and  very 
often  is  merely  a  short  cut  to  the  dining  room. 

We  proceeded  to  examine  the  books.  So  far  as  we  could  discover 
they  were  arranged  in  no  logical  order.  Nestling  coyly  alongside 
an  Ethel  M.  Dell  atrocity  was  an  account  of  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
We  considered  presenting  this  latter  to  the  employees’  culinary  mis¬ 
take,  sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  as  our  cook.  But  we  thought 
it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  antagonize  the  man.  Of  late  he  had  been 
concentrating  on  beans,  reveling  in  bean  soup,  baked  beans,  and 
beans  a  la  mode.  They  were  his  specialty.  He  considered  a  bean, 
well  browned  on  both  sides,  a  fitting  rival  to  a  Rembrandt  or  a 
Rodin.  He  wept  when  we  suggested  a  change  and  made  the  bean 
soup  salty.  So,  foregoing  this  opportunity,  we  fell  to  scanning  the 
titles  of  the  books  that  met  our  eye. 

Here  was  an  immense  tome  devoted  to  the  lamentable  rise  of  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  in  guinea  pigs  during  the  fall  of  1917.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  volume  in  question,  four  out  of  five  guinea  pigs  contracted 
the  vicious  disease  after  they  had  attained  their  fortieth  year.  We 
gathered  that  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  forefeet 
and  when  a  nervous  guinea  pig  attempted  to  bite  its  finger  nails  the 
pestilence  was  thence  transferred  to  the  mouth.  This  produced  a 
constant  salty  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  harassed  creature  who,  in  a 
heroic  endeavor  to  quench  his  thirst,  finally  drank  himself  to  death. 

We  next  considered  a  tiny  pamphlet  called  “How  We  Remember 
Our  Past  Lives,”  by  C.  Jinarajadasa,  presumably  a  Hindu.  This 
erudite  person  is  professedly  a  theosophist,  a  propounder  of  the 
doctrine  of  reincarnation.  From  the  title  it  is  presupposed  that  he 
remembers  a  past  life  and  probably  two  or  three.  We,  however, 
cannot  say  as  much.  We  may  have  been  a  King  in  Babylon,  but  no 
evidence  has  yet  appeared  to  support  the  premise.  We  positively 
state  that  thus  far  in  our  spirited  gambolings  to  and  fro  we  have  not 
even  acquired  a  past.  Bewhiskered  octogenarian  though  we  are, 
we  have  never  been  kissed,  save  perhaps  as  a  defenseless  babe,  albeit 
through  no  fault  of  our  own. 
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Our  roving  gaze  was  presently  arrested  by  a  learned  treatise  en¬ 
titled  “The  Home  Life  of  the  Pulex  Irritans.”  Our  curiosity  was 
piqued,  our  interest  aroused.  “This,”  we  surmised,  “should  be  a 
fruity  bit.”  Cogitating  thus  hopefully,  we  opened  the  volume  and 
were  confronted  with  an  enlarged  illustration  of  an  adult  flea  peace¬ 
fully  contemplating  the  cosmos  and  ruminating  on  the  infinite.  We 
closed  the  book  hastily.  It  offended  our  finer  feelings.  The  flea 
may  be  all  right  in  his  own  way,  but  to  us  he  is  not  a  kindred  spirit 
over  whose  exploits  one  might  contentedly  browse.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  good,  or  noble,  or  inspiring  about  a  flea.  This  we  say  despite 
Mark  Twain’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  one  actively  disposed 
flea,  in  good  health,  can  keep  a  dog  interested  in  life  over  an  in¬ 
definite  stretch  of  time.  We  do  not  think  a  dog  appreciates  this. 
There  are  dogs,  we  feel,  who  would  much  prefer  to  be  bored  to  death 
by  ennui  than  by  a  pulex,  however  irritans  the  latter  might  be.  It 
is  false  philosophy  such  as  this  which  destroys  one’s  faith  in  his 
fellow  man. 

There  was  likewise  a  book  of  short  stories  which  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  peruse,  lightly  at  first,  but  at  length  with  growing  interest. 
One  of  the  stories  was  highly  original  in  its  handling.  The  hero 
was  a  cub  reporter  on  a  New  York  journal;  he  was  the  butt  of  the 
entire  staff  because  he  persisted  in  wearing  a  red  necktie  on  all 
occasions.  At  this  time  there  was  being  perpetrated  in  the  city  a 
series  of  perplexing  murders,  all  of  which  occurred  in  broad  daylight 
and  usually  on  a  public  thoroughfare.  The  victims  were  shot 
through  the  breast  just  above  the  wishbone  and  died  instantly.  Al¬ 
though  quizzed  vigorously,  none  of  them  could  give  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  murderer.  One  day  our  hero  was  sauntering  along 
Broadway  when  suddenly  a  strange  man  leaped  from  a  passing  taxi 
and  drawing  a  revolver  shot  at  him.  The  bullet  missed  the  young 
reporter  and  killed  a  passing  policeman.  The  crowd,  surging  about, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  incident,  but  our  hero,  now  fully  aroused, 
grappled  with  his  assailant  and  wrung  from  him  a  full  confession. 
It  appeared  that  the  maniac,  for  such  he  proved  to  be,  had  a  violent 
hatred  of  red  neckties  and  was  determined  to  kill  or  otherwise  in¬ 
convenience  anyone  whom  he  saw  wearing  one.  The  cub  released 
the  man  and  gave  him  the  address  of  a  haberdasher  who  specialized 
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in  red  neckties.  For  this  he  received  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best 
work  done  by  a  reporter  during  that  year.  The  murderer  was  later 
caught  and  was  put  away  till  he  was  twenty-one. 

Along  toward  evening  we  remembered  that  we  really  should  turn 
in  some  report  on  the  elusive  Mr.  Whoriski.  Leaving  the  library 
with  a  sigh,  we  ambled  over  to  the  operator’s  desk.  She  expressed 
astonishment  at  our  lengthy  absence,  but  when  we  informed  her  that 
during  this  interval  we  had  dragged  the  lake  and  had  combed  the 
surrounding  mountains  she  appeared  satisfied,  or  at  least  dazed,  and 
offered  us  a  chocolate. 

By  this  time,  Gentile  reader,  you  will  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  approximate  density  of  a  vagrant  rhomboid  is 
equaled  only  by  the  speed  at  which  this  interesting  little  animal 
travels.  And  in  this  you  are  perfectly  correct. 


CAPE  COD  IN  AUTUMN 

by 

Henry  F.  Barry 

The  historic  geographical  elbow  of  Cape  Cod  is  a  region  whose 
charms  have  drawn  thousands  of  summer  visitors  to  its  shores  in 
recent  years.  Facing  the  open  ocean  and  backed  by  dense  woods, 
the  beauties  of  earth,  sea  and  sky  combine  to  form  a  playground  of 
natural  attractiveness.  Those  who  come  to  the  Cape  in  summer 
time  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  their  journey,  but  those 
who  know  this  land  best,  who  love  its  wind-swept,  sandy  shores,  its 
rippling  meadows  of  salt  grass,  its  deep  forests,  its  quaint  and  quiet 
farms,  come  in  the  cool,  crisp  days  of  the  late  Autumn.  It  is  then 
that  Summer,  still  lingering  in  the  sunburnt  fields  and  cloudless  skies, 
joins  hands  with  approaching  Winter,  betokened  in  the  chill  breezes 
and  angry  surf. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  woods  are  perhaps  the  outstanding 
attractions.  For  miles  they  skirt  the  sides  of  sandy  roads  that  run 
inland  from  the  shore.  Tall,  slender  pines  predominate  in  this 
wilderness  of  beauty.  Like  grizzled  veterans  of  some  arduous 
campaign,  they  stand  solemnly  motionless  save  for  the  soft  swishing 
of  limb  against  limb  when,  occasionally,  the  south  wind  sweeps  up 
from  the  swelling  Atlantic.  Beneath  one’s  feet  the  fallen  needles 
form  a  carpet  so  soft  and  thick  that  the  traveler  might  think  that 
Nature  had  thus  thought  to  preserve  the  deep  silence  of  her  sylvan 
domain.  While  the  bare  trunks  of  the  pines  give  ample  room  for 
passing  among  them,  their  broad  green  branches  so  closely  inter¬ 
twine  as  to  permit  only  the  softest  of  light  to  filter  through.  And 
even  when  the  sun  is  brightest,  it  is  twilight  in  this  land  of  pines. 

Several  miles  inland  the  level,  sandy  surface  gives  way  to  a  roll¬ 
ing,  hilly  country  where  the  red  and  brown  and  white  of  oak  and 
maple  and  silver  leaf  have  wrested  dominion  from  the  somber  pines 
below.  The  chill  breeze  that  springs  up  so  quickly  along  the  Cape 
sweeps  over  the  hillside  and  with  every  gust  sends  hundreds  of  fan¬ 
tastically  dyed  leaves  to  the  ground  where,  dry  and  crisp,  they 
crinkle  under  the  feet  of  the  walker  like  the  crackling  of  great 
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logs  on  a  winter  night  in  the  fireplace  of  yonder  little  farmhouse. 
Almost  at  the  summit  of  a  near-by  hill  is  a  giant  maple,  bare  now 
save  for  a  cluster  of  crimson  leaves  that  cling  to  the  topmost  branch. 
The  wind  freshens  and  in  a  moment  they  are  sailing  away,  seemingly 
bound  for  the  blue  horizons;  higher  and  higher  they  soar,  then  stop 
motionless  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  and  at  last  flutter 
slowly  to  the  swirling  heaps  below. 

From  the  hilltops  one  can  look  across  miles  of  trees,  some  dark 
and  forbidding,  bare  and  desolate,  others  still  gay  and  inviting,  all 
framed  against  the  white-capped  blue  of  the  ocean.  Kilmer  alone 
adequately  expresses  this  multicolored  beauty  when  he  writes:  — 

“Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.” 

On  the  western  side  of  this  litle  range  of  hills  summer  has  not  so 
readily  surrendered  her  standards  to  autumn.  The  warm  green  of 
earlier  days  is  still  contesting  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  harvest  time. 
The  silver-leafs  alone  of  all  this  vast  forest  have  made  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  coming  of  Autumn,  falling  before  his  attacks  in  the 
same  raiment  of  brown  and  white  that  flashed  so  brightly  in  the 
August  noontide.  Still  as  soft  and  straight  as  in  early  June,  their 
leaves  contrast  strangely  with  the  dry  and  twisted  foliage  of  oak 
and  maple  that  lies  about  them.  Below  on  the  level  ground  two 
tall  trees  in  front  of  a  little  yellow  homestead  are  silhouetted  against 
the  golden  roadway  that  stretches  across  the  bay  to  the  setting  sun. 

Dense  woods  and  tangled  brush  are  replaced  by  orchards  and 
meadows  as  one  approaches  the  bay.  Yet  even  here  the  hand  of 
Autumn  is  unmistakable.  Apple  trees  with  countless  spots  of  red 
glistening  against  their  gnarled  and  shapeless  limbs,  a  pear  tree 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  a  flock  of  ducks  sweeping  away  in  a  long 
black  line  to  the  southward, — and  at  night  the  mellow  glow  of  the 
harvest  moon, — all  these  the  tokens  of  Winter’s  approach. 

This  is  the  Cape  in  Autumn  time.  Woods  and  meadows,  hills 
and  vales,  wide  blue  sea  and  deep  blue  sky, — for  all  of  these  Nature 
has  put  forth  her  best  efforts.  All  her  labor  of  Spring  and  Summer 
finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  variety  of  Autumn.  Other  spots  may 
boast  their  charms  when  leaves  are  falling  and  days  are  sharp  but 
none  can  equal  the  beauty  of  Cap  Cod  in  Autumntide. 


ON  VISITORS 

by 

D.  Francis  Downing 

I  confess  myself  a  bore.  To  receive  visitors  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world,  and  (unless  you  are  a  hypo¬ 
crite)  seems  so  to  you,  too. 

To  say  “How  do  you  do?”  “Have  a  chair,”  were  easy  enough.  But 
that  small  thing  is  not  sufficient.  Me  it  repels  to  lay  my  book  aside, 
thumb  down  its  page;  then  do  we  lay  a  silent  curse  upon  our  visitor. 

Why  do  visitors  come  when  I  am  racing  through  the  clouds  in 
Apollo’s  chariot,  the  glowing  wheels  but  skimming  the  top  of  the 
mountain?  I  confess  myself  to  a  pleasant  indolence.  Often  for 
hours  I  sit  looking  out  of  my  study  window,  with  not  a  single 
thought,  not  a  dream,  but  idly  gazing.  But  no  guest  arrives.  Night 
— and  my  laziness  betrays  me.  I  light  my  black  pipe,  draw  the 
sweet  tasting  smoke  into  my  lungs  and  turn  to  a  book.  No  greater 
pleasure  can  I  find  than  to  read,  say,  Victor  Hugo,  and  blow  out 
drafts  of  smoke.  I  assure  you  I  like  it.  But  alas,  some  chum 
comes  in  to  burst  the  door  of  my  sanctuary. 

On  a  drear,  dark  evening  of  last  week  I  turned  to  do  some  work. 
I  who  am  indolent  worked  with  joy  and  concentration.  My  work 
took  on  an  added  joy,  because  of  sated  curiosity,  silence,  in  brief  all 
the  accoutrements  of  satisfaction.  I  had  begun  to  thank  the  gods 
for  keeping  guests  away.  But  lo!  suddenly  from  the  nowhere  my 
door  was  opened,  up  went  my  eyes  to  a  smiling  face,  my  hand  held 
one  that  was  as  pleasant  as  Uriah  Heep’s,  my  heart  sank,  my  soul 
was  gathered  to  oblivion,  and  resignation  to  a  wasted  evening  found 
expression  in  a  sickly  smile. 

“How  good  of  you  to  come.”  Bah!  if  I  had  one  ounce  of  physical 
or  moral  courage  I  would  have  told  him  to  be  gone.  But  the 
Pharisee  always  takes  possession  of  me  when  my  soul  most  needs 
endurance. 

“I  hope  I  haven’t  disturbed,”  he  says,  and  he  must  be  a  fool  to 
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hope  for  such  a  thing.  Of  course  he  has  disturbed.  I  ask  you, 
gentle  reader,  what  you  would  have  done?  Would  you  not  be  frank? 
Alas!  “No,  very  kind  of  you,”  I  repeated,  vainly  wishing  all  the 
while  that  the  ’phone  would  ring,  that  his  aunt  might  want  him 
home,  that  something  or  other  might  rid  me  of  him.  How  bound 
we  are  by  other’s  whims.  I  think  the  world  has  made  harsh  laws 
that  can’t  be  broken.  One  must  be  polite. 

So  we  make  conversation — and  such  conversation.  We  talk  of 
things  that  we  have  often  discussed  and  worn  threadbare.  Unless 
we  talk,  a  silence  fills  the  room  that  seems  so  deathly;  and  the 
tension  is  such  that  we  only  pray  that  the  floor  may  break  and  we 
may  be  precipitated  into  a  yawning  forgetfulness.  I  look  around  the 
room — not  a  pleasant  room  perhaps,  but  my  own;  to  me  how  snug 
and  homelike.  But  now  the  woodwork  seems  so  dull;  the  table  and 
chairs  stand  in  stiff  obedience  where  I  have  placed  them.  My  room 
is  a  narrow  one;  it  is  longer  than  it  is  wide.  So  at  the  top  (I  call  it 
the  top)  I  placed  a  little  bookcase.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  bookcase; 
one  knows  the  kind.  At  the  bottom  are  two  shelves  where,  in  my 
careless  way,  I  have  thrown  books, — Greek  books,  French  books, 
old  books  and  bindings  rare.  All  is  topsy-turvy.  Some  books  stand 
on  end ;  others  lie  flat  and  seem  prepared  to  slide  off  on  to  the  floor. 
From  the  upper  compartment  I  can  draw  down  what  serves  as  a 
writing  desk.  I  write,  however,  on  my  little  table  and  books  must 
needs  be  cleared  for  that.  On  the  table  now  my  book  lies  open,  and 
I  stretch  my  neck  to  read  the  words.  The  light  is  poor,  and  the  table 
far  off.  I  give  up  the  attempt.  The  study  clock  strikes  out  the 
hour,  a  slow  and  solemn  tick.  I  have  a  weakness.  I  dislike  clocks 
that  strike.  If  ever  I  own  a  house  (I  hope  to  build  a  little  house  for 
myself)  I  will  hear  no  booming  clocks — nothing  so  makes  for  dis¬ 
turbance.  So  in  my  own  house  I  shall  have  a  single  clock,  that 
simply  ticks  away  the  hours  as  silently  as  my  watch — and  that  were 
sound  enough. 

My  visitor  has  been  talking  all  the  while.  What  has  he  said? 

I  ask  him  to  repeat  it.  My  voice  sounded  even  further  away  than 
his.  He  repeated  that  he  must  be  going.  Oh,  how  I  wished  it, 
prayed  for  it,  thanked  him  silently.  I  heard  my  voice  saying  polite¬ 
ly,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  that  he  should  not.  He  suggested 
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that  it  was  late.  My  voice,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  me,  explained 
that  it  was  not  late.  You  see  what  a  coward  am  I;  afraid  to  let 
him  go,  when  hastily  I  should  have  given  him  his  hat  and  coat  lest 
he  should  change  his  mind. 

He  did  not  go.  I  wonder  if  he  was  sincere.  You  know  (if  you 
have  any  experience  at  all)  that  these  people  start  to  go  with  every 
hour.  Just  as  the  clock  announces  the  time — “I  must  be  going. 
Really  I  did  not  mean  to  stay  so  late.”  And  all  the  while  they  sit 
perfectly  still  and  make  not  a  single  move  to  leave  you.  So  this 
fellow. 

We  talked  again  about  the  morrow,  about  his  affairs,  about  a 
thousand  useless  things.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  go  on  ceaselessly 
talking  until  midnight.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  sleep  of  weari¬ 
ness  came  hovering  around  me.  My  eyelids  drooped;  my  replies 
became  few  and  muffled,  my  voice  drifted  away  from  me.  The  clock 
boomed.  I  started  up.  “There,”  he  said,  “  you’re  sleepy.  I  must 
go.”  I  protested.  He  insisted  kindly. 

I  followed  him  to  the  door.  The  wind  hurt  my  face.  “Good 
night,”  he  was  saying.  “Good  night,  glad  you  came,”  I  replied 
mechanically  in  the  cold  night.  I  went  back  to  my  books.  But  I 
could  not  read.  Too  tired  to  undress,  too  tired  to  think,  I  slunk 
down  into  my  chair  and  closed  my  eyes  to  rest  them.  Shivering  I 
awake  in  the  twilight  of  dawn.  The  fire  has  gone  out,  every  last 
coal  burned  to  gray  ashes.  I  rise;  look  out  of  my  window;  the  last 
faint  star  has  twinkled  out  of  the  sky. 


The  Stage,  The  Screen,  and  The  Story 

(A  COMPARISON) 

by 

Austin  Crowley 

One  night,  while  wandering  aimlessly  about  town  trying  to  get  a 
breath  of  air  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  my  mind  a  bit  of  occupation 
in  watching  the  throngs  of  people  that  passed — many  of  them  as 
aimless  of  direction  as  I — I  overheard  a  portion  of  a  conversation 
that  gave  me  much  to  mull  over  in  quiet  hours.  I  was  walking  at  a 
slow  pace  when  two  men,  walking  at  a  faster  pace  than  I,  came  up 
behind  me  but  were  unable  to  pass  on  account  of  the  press  of  the 
crowd.  They  were  discussing  a  certain  motion  picture  that  had  been 
adapted  from  a  stage  production,  which,  in  turn,  had  been  adapted 
from  a  novel. 

“It  was  the  weakest  picture  that  I  have  seen  in  years,”  said  one. 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  “you  know  what  Barnum  said,  and  I 
suppose  that  this  producer  thought  he  could  best  fool  the  public  by 
giving  them  a  terrible  picture  when  they  expected  a  good  one.” 

“As  far  as  I  can  see,  all  stage  plays,  when  turned  into  moving 
pictures,  are  not  worth  the  celluloid  they  are  made  of.” 

“It  is  strange,  and  usually  the  case.  But  hereafter,  no  more  of — ” 
The  crowd  had  opened  and  they  were  swallowed  up  in  it.  Later, 
their  words  came  back  to  me — and  I  wondered  if  it  was  always  the 
case  that  a  play  lost  something  in  its  transition  into  a  motion  picture. 
What  is  that  something  that  it  loses  that  is  so  necessary  to  it?  How 
can  it  be  preserved?  These  and  other  thoughts  made  a  complex 
mass  of  my  mind  until  I  took  hold  and  straightened  them  out  to  my 
own  satisfaction  at  least. 

So  many  theatregoers  who  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
handling  of  some  particular  piece  of  literature  hardly  give  a  thought 
to  the  technicalities  involved  in  the  production.  I  will  admit  at  the 
start  that  my  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  the  filming  of  a 
picture  could  well  be  placed  in  the  proverbial  needle  that  was 
searched  for  in  the  also  proverbial  haystack.  That  is  not  my  forte. 
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But  what  I  am  trying  to  discuss  is  the  advantage,  or  rather  let  me 
say,  the  disadvantage  of  the  screen  when  it  tries  to  portray  certain 
types  of  emotion.  And  the  novel,  as  a  form  of  emotional  expression, 
cannot  be  left  out  in  the  discussion,  for  it  has  many  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  screen,  and  many  of  the  excellences  of  the  stage. 

I  have  often  wondered,  since  seeing  the  screen  version  of  that 
excellent  stage  production,  “ Beggar  on  Horseback,”  with  what 
feeling  the  author  viewed  that  awful  burlesque  of  his  intense  drama. 
To  me,  at  least,  it  was  sickening  and  a  concrete  example  of  the 
extent  of  possibility  of  the  screen  under  the  direction  of  the  man 
who  managed  that  particular  production.  So  I  shall  use  that  play 
to  illustrate  my  points. 

When  I  saw  the  stage  play  presented  in  Boston  at  the  Wilbur 
Theatre,  with  Mr.  Roland  Young  in  the  leading  part,  it  left  me  with 
a  certain  exaltation  of  spirit — a  feeling  that  I  had  witnessed  a 
tragedy  of  everyday  life  that  had  been  narrowly  averted.  I  never 
stopped  to  consider  for  a  moment  that  it  was  only  a  “play”  staged 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  in  the  greenbacks  charged  as  ad¬ 
mission;  I  never  stopped  to  consider  that  the  actors  in  that  play 
were  men  and  women  paid  so  much  a  week  to  go  before  the  foot¬ 
lights  and  mimic  some  idea  that  existed  in  the  mind  of  a  hack 
writer;  I  never  stopped  to  consider — but  I  might  go  on  forever 
enumerating  what  I  did  not  stop  to  consider.  It  satisfied  me.  It 
gave  me  food  for  thought.  It  was  a  masterpiece.  That  was  enough. 

When  I  saw  the  screen  version  I  was  dissatisfied.  The  whole 
picture  was  a  money-making  proposition,  the  actors  were  only  men 
and  women  who  were  not  nor  ever  would  be  able  to  live  their  parts. 
I  was  left  blank — wondering  what  this  crazy  thing  was  all  about. 
It  was  a  farce,  although  advertised  as  a  drama.  Wherein  did  the 
difference  lie? 

In  the  first  place  the  emotion  was  lacking.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
impoverished  composer  whose  ambition  it  is  to  complete  his  sym¬ 
phony,  the  worth  of  which  is  evident  to  him.  If  he  marries  the  girl 
he  loves,  he  will  have  to  go  to  work  in  some  “jazz  factory”  to  sup¬ 
port  her.  He  has  the  alternate  course  open  of  marrying  the  daughter 
of  the  millionaire  “widgit”  manufacturer  and  being  dragged  about 
as  a  composer  who  has  married  into  the  family.  Then  he  will  be 
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enmeshed  in  social  life  and  unable  to  complete  his  symphony.  What 
is  he  to  do?  He  falls  asleep  and  dreams  he  is  married  to  the 
heiress.  Then  follows  a  burlesque  of  present-day  life  from  every 
angle.  In  the  end  of  the  play,  he  awakes  and  marries  the  girl  he 
loves.  In  the  stage  version,  an  atmosphere  of  tensity  overhung  the 
entire  stage  and  audience.  Mr.  Young,  in  the  part  of  the  composer, 
played  his  part  well.  His  state  of  mind  was  communicated  to  the 
audience  to  such  a  degree  that  the  audience  laughed  with  him, 
suffered  with  him,  and  dreamed  with  him.  Was  this  the  case  in  the 
screen  presentation?  No  indeed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  actor  chosen  for  the  leading  part  was  a  man 
whose  very  face  betokened  weakness.  And  so  this  is  the  first  point 
to  be  noted — the  choice  of  actors.  There  are  some  men,  I  suppose, 
who  can  appear  before  the  screen  or  the  footlights  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  Even  Mr.  John  Barrymore,  great 
actor  that  he  is,  does  not  do  his  best  work  on  the  screen.  Why? 
Because  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Barrymore’s  personality  lies  in  his 
speaking  his  part.  That  is  one  deficiency  that  the  screen  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  remedying.  And  then,  the  actor  on  the  screen  is 
a  remote  person  at  best,  he  is  not  there  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  living 
his  part;  he  seems  almost  to  be  a  drawing  made  on  celluloid.  And 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  producers  of  “  Beggar  on  Horse¬ 
back”  chose  such  a  man  to  carry  the  emotional  theme  of  a  play  that 
had  so  many  comic  digressions  they  showed  themselves  uninterested 
in  the  art  of  the  play.  Would  you  expect  Buster  Keaton  to  make 
himself  successful  by  playing  Romeo?  Of  course  not.  Why?  He 
is  not  the  type.  Neither  was  that  actor  who  tried  to  play  the  part 
of  the  composer  the  correct  type  for  the  part.  He  was  no  more  the 
same  composer  that  Mr.  Young  portrayed  than  a  dog  is  a  cat.  In 
this  way,  the  picture  was  handicapped  from  the  start. 

This  had  its  effect  on  the  audience;  in  fact  several  people  around 
me  thought  that  the  picture  was  intended  to  be  a  comedy  with  the 
composer  as  the  “heavy”  comedian.  All  this  came  from  the  very 
face  of  the  actor.  But  let  us  suppose  that  an  actor  of  power  had 
played  the  part,  would  the  result  have  been  different?  I  doubt  if 
the  difference  would  have  been  noticeable.  It  might  have  been  a 
good  vehicle  for  some  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  an  excellent  production  of  the  “Beggar  on  Horseback.” 

Herein  lies  the  great  limitation  of  the  screen.  It  very  rarely  rises 
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to  the  same  heights  of  emotion  of  a  finer  sort.  In  this  play,  the 
thread  of  the  emotion  had  to  be  underlying — a  man  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  He  had  to  choose  his  future  on  the  basis  of  an  uncertain 
present.  He  was  helpless  in  the  grip  of  circumstances  and  his  re¬ 
sistance  was  poorly  developed.  Such  an  emotion  cannot  be  brought 
out  crudely,  it  requires  a  certain  finesse  that  the  screen  cannot  carry 
in  the  face  of  the  wealth  of  comic  digressions  that  surround  the 
theme.  Of  course,  in  a  play  that  has  the  emotion  on  the  “outside,” 
an  emotion  of  pictured  action  such  as  the  death  of  a  mother  of  a 
family  of  eight,  the  screen  is  able  to  inspire  the  audience  with  a 
feeling  of  pity.  But  that  is  a  crude  emotion — it  is  evident — needs 
no  thought — it  is  right  before  your  eyes. 

The  stage  is  not  limited  in  this  way.  The  emotion  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  action  on  the  stage,  but  the  great  factor  is  the  in¬ 
flection  and  tone  of  the  actor  speaking  his  part.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  advantage  of  having  the  actor  there  in  the  flesh.  He  is  a 
person — a  reality,  and  if  he  is  a  good  actor,  he  lives  his  part.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  anyone  who  saw  Mr.  Young  play  his  part  saw 
anyone  before  him  except  the  struggling  composer.  And  Mr. 
Young,  though  a  good  actor,  is  not  the  best  we  have. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  stage  is  its  lack  of  facility  in  change 
of  locale.  The  screen  is  unlimited  in  this  way,  but  the  advantage  of 
production  is  still  with  the  stage. 

And  what  of  the  novel?  The  novel  is  limited  in  that  it  has  no 
effect  on  the  sense  of  sight  as  applied  to  pictorial  representation. 
The  eyes  see  only  print.  Sometimes  that  print  can  conjure  up  a 
mental  picture  of  the  object,  person  or  action  described,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  is  the  picture  clear. 

Such,  then,  are  some  limitations  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
story-teller’s  art.  The  novel  with  its  wealth  of  possible  detail,  its 
ability  to  grope  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  mind,  the  stage  with 
its  facility  of  expression  and  its  reality,  and  the  screen  with  its 
wealth  of  possible  scenic  beauty  and  its  lack  of  emotional  portrayal. 
Which  branch  is  perfect?  None  of  them.  And  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  a  person  reads  a  book,  or  sees  a  play,  or  views  a  moving 
picture,  he  should  realize  at  the  start  that  the  person  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  is  handicapped  in  many  ways,  and  he  should  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  it  does  not  live  up  to  his  ideal. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  gay,  flashing  reds  and  yellows  in  the  tree-tops  betoken  the 
passing  of  yet  another  Summer.  In  the  whispering  of  the  breeze 
around  the  towers,  in  the  glinting  of  the  crimson  sunset  through 
the  tracery  of  the  pines,  and  in  the  purple  shadows  swiftly  stealing 
across  Boston’s  golden  haze,  one  senses  the  sweet,  poignant  melan¬ 
choly  of  approaching  Autumn.  From  far  and  wide  the  students 
come  trooping  back;  some  with  stories  of  ball  games  won  and  lost, 
others  with  pathetic  tales  of  putts  that  refused  to  drop  and  a  tourna¬ 
ment  gone  astray,  while  still  others  continue  to  rave  about  that 
scrappy  “muskie,”  at  least  thirty  pounds,  whose  fortunate  escape  a 
broken  reel  made  possible.  Once  again  beneath  the  towers  they 
recall  fond  memories  of  happy  days.  Clustered  here  and  there  in 
easy  attitudes  they  relive  delightful  hours  wandering  through 
Europe;  lolling  in  the  Montmartre,  toiling  through  the  Alps,  dream¬ 
ing  beside  Maggiore. 
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Vacation  for  the  undergraduate  of  the  Heights  means  hustle  and 
bustle  in  the  business  world.  To  him  foreign  travel  means  a  study 
of  steamship  catalogues,  and  nothing  more.  Here  then  is  the  chance 
for  the  more  fortunate  traveler  to  relate  his  varied  experiences  with 
a  personal  touch,  lacking  that  cut  and  dried  formula  of  the  average 
travel  guide.  What  about  that  tiny  inn  in  the  Hartz  Mountains 
with  its  dainty,  demure,  young  waitress,  the  anti-Communistic 
policeman  of  Lake  Como  and  his  exceedingly  Communistic  lean¬ 
ings,  or  the  hundred  and  one  other  little  incidents  that  make  foreign 
travel  so  alluring?  Don’t  keep  your  classmates  in  the  dark.  Drop 
in  to  The  Stylus  office  any  time,  and  tell  your  story  to  a  typewriter, 
The  Stylus  will  do  the  rest. 

jf:  ^  jjj 

The  Editorial  Board  of  The  Stylus  takes  great  pleasure  in  ex¬ 
tending  a  warm  and  sincere  welcome  to  the  Very  Reverend  James 
H.  Dolan,  S.  J.,  newly  appointed  President  of  Boston  College.  A 
former  resident  of  Roxbury,  and  a  Boston  College  man,  Father 
Dolan  is  peculiarly  well  equipped  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  plans 
and  projects  of  his  worthy  predecessor,  our  own  well-beloved  Father 
William  Devlin,  S.  J.,  who  goes  to  the  Novitiate  at  St.  Andrews-on- 
the-Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
rector.  Father  Devlin  has  come  and  gone,  but  his  memory  and 
spirit  still  linger  in  his  works.  During  his  brief  but  brilliant  tenure 
of  office  Boston  College  rose  from  a  tiny  institution  of  local  fame 
to  a  mighty  college  renowned  throughout  the  world.  In  Father 
Dolan,  Boston  College  has  chosen  one  of  her  truly  great  sons  to 
direct  her  future  destinies.  May  his  days  upon  the  Heights  be 
happy  and  successful  ones! 


THE  GREAT  GATSBY 

by 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
{Charles  Scribner’s  Sons ) 

Here  is  the  book  that  the  whole  world  had  awaited,  the  novel  that 
lovers  of  modern  fiction  had  prayed  for,  and  about  which  college 
campuses  had  talked.  Fitzgerald,  the  meteoric  young  writer  who 
had  flashed  across  the  literary  horizon  two  years  before,  had  pro¬ 
duced  another  “first  seller,”  and  the  Press  was  loud  in  its  praise. 
Fitzgerald  had  proven  himself  to  be  an  exceptionally  clever  writer; 
the  inference  naturally  was  that  he  had  written  another  exception¬ 
ally  clever  book.  “The  novel  that  critics  said  Fitzgerald  could 
write,  but  would  not,”  “A  story  that  ranges  from  pure  lyrical  beauty 
to  sheer  brutal  realism,”  ran  their  accounts.  But  the  critics  erred. 
“The  Great  Gatsby”  is  not  a  great  book,  not  even  a  fair  book.  Rare 
are  the  passages  where  the  unbiased  reader  can  recognize  the  bril¬ 
liant  young  author  of  “This  Side  of  Paradise.”  The  flashing  pen  of 
him  who  startled  the  modern  literary  world  has  lost  much  of  its 
cunning.  The  old,  disdainful  smile  still  curls  the  sophisticated 
mouth;  the  piercing  satire  and  the  gross  irreverence  for  all  that  is 
pure  and  innocent  still  linger;  but  the  flashing  spontaneity  and  the 
compassionate  sympathy  have  both  disappeared.  Pure  lyric  beauty 
there  may  be  in  rare  and  hidden  passages,  but  these  passages  are 
all  too  few.  The  much  vaunted  “sheer  brutal  realism”  nauseates 
one,  and  the  language  is  ofttimes  vulgar  and  disgusting.  Through¬ 
out  the  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  the  book  the  incongruous 
specter  of  Jay  Gatsby  stalks  like  an  avenging  nightmare.  The  vacu¬ 
ous,  indolent  unfaithfulness  of  modern  marriage  colors  the  entire 
book  and  intensifies  the  haunting  wistfulness  and  unvoiced  longing 
for  the  unknown  that  pervade  all  of  Fitzgerald’s  books.  The 
emptiness  of  life  at  all  times  oppresses  him.  The  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  gloom  of  Kant,  enshrouds  his  whole  life  and 
works  like  a  pall.  His  readers  can  only  hope  that  the  gay  life  of 
The  Riviera  will  not  entirely  destroy  the  magic  touch  so  pleasing  in 
his  earlier  works,  that  he  may  eventually  destroy  the  unpleasant 
taste  left  by  “The  Great  Gatsby.” 


H.  G.  L. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE 

by 

Maurice  Francis  Egan 
{Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.) 

There  is  something  in  a  biography  that  quite  transcends  aught 
else  in  the  realm  of  prose, — it  is  so  variously  interesting,  so  vivid, 
so  instructive  and  inspiring !  Especially  does  this  obtain  in  a  work 
which  has  not  only  the  embellishment  of  an  inviting  style,  but  the 
added  enticement  of  handsome  deeds  in  the  life  of  a  really  great 
man.  We  find  all  of  these  virtues  in  “Recollections  of  a  Happy 
Life,”  and  many  more  besides.  One  has  only  to  get  in  the  swim  of 
the  thing,  so  to  speak,  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  Egan’s  felicity  in 
diction;  but  if  his  pen  was  great,  his  life  was  greater,  and  actions 
speak  louder,  we  have  been  told,  than  the  pen  or  any  other  passive 
tool:  Here  you  have  summarily  the  sweet  appeal  of  Egan’s  post¬ 
humous  autobiography. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  racy  and  delicately  humorous  vein.  Egan 
delights  in  retailing  harmless  gossip,  but  he  never  squibs  or  becomes 
trenchant.  Remark,  at  this  stage,  a  tidbit  of  humor  from  his  pen: 

“The  entertainments  offered  by  Washington  society  were 

various . A  dreadful  custom . was  the  breakfast 

offered  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock . A  little  whisky,  taken 

quietly  before  the  ladies  appeared  from  the  dressing  room, 
was  considered  the  proper  thing.  The  diplomatists  seeing  the 
word  ‘breakfast’  on  the  cards  expected  Chateau  Yquem;  but 
coffee  was,  as  a  rule,  the  only  drink  and  the  unhappy  foreign¬ 
ers  having  been  made  to  gorge  themselves  so  early,  remained 
inert,  like  boa  constrictors,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  attaches  of  the  French  Legation  made  a  scandal  by  nail¬ 
ing  a  card  to  the  door  of  the  bureau — ‘Indisposed  for  two 
days;  have  been  to  Senator  Stewart’s  breakfast.’  ” 

That  is  only  one  of  the  countless  amenities  which  confront  the 
reader  of  “Recollections.”  To  be  laconic,  we  might  say  that  the 
book  is  a  piquant,  ingenuous,  edifying  and  totally  absorbing  piece 
of  literature.  As  the  arrant  quack  in  the  circus  booth  would  say, 
“Come  and  get  it!”  You  will  not  regret. 


J.  E.  B. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  JURY 

by 

Francis  L.  Wellman 
(Macmillan) 

“Employ  your  time  in  improving  yourself  by  other  men’s  docu¬ 
ments;  so  shall  you  come  easily  by  what  others  have  labored  hard 
for.”  In  such  pithy  language  did  Socrates  once  harangue;  and 
though  he  could  scarcely  have  had  Mr.  Wellman’s  latest  book  in 
mind,  we  can  easily  see  where  it  might  fit  in  as  a  spur  for  the  reading 
of  this  truly  delectable  book. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Jury”  purports  to  be  a  little  education  for  the 
benefit  of  you  and  me  and  all  others  who  may  be  pressed  into  jury 
service;  and  it  executes  its  commission  in  a  very  happy  manner. 
The  evolution  of  the  jury  and  court  trials  is  outlined  faithfully,  and 
then  we  have  separate  divisions  devoted  to  witnesses,  lawyers  and 
judges.  The  whole  is  pleasantly  related,  and  we  do  really  become 
enamored  of  the  author’s  style  before  we  set  the  book  down.  It 
teems  with  most  diverting  anecdotes,  but  there  is  no  bagatelle,  no 
nonsense.  For  the  future  man  of  the  bar,  we  fancy  it  almost  in¬ 
dispensable;  and  the  average  man  may  profitably  wander  through 
its  pages. 

J.  E.  B. 


THE  EDITOR’S  FORUM 


It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  of  the  activities  of  Boston  men  in 
foreign  parts,  and  this  letter  of  Tom  Walsh’s  to  a  member  of  the 
staff  is  especially  interesting  in  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  first 
to  volunteer  for  Uncle  Sam’s  latest  move  for  education:  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  youngest  offspring  in  Porto  Rico. 

Ciales,  Porto  Rico. 

Dear . , 

“Knowing  that  the  staff  is  ever  desirous  of  news  from  distant 
climes  I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  brief  number  for  publication. 
I’ll  get  in  touch  with  the  other  members  of  the  B.  C.  Club  here 
sometime,  and  we’ll  make  out  the  official  report  for  the  current 
year.  Just  now  the  only  other  American  here  is  a  Stanford  gradu¬ 
ate,  a  fine  chap,  and  we  hit  it  off  together  splendidly  as  befits  fellow 
college  men. 

“Porto  Rico,  as  you  known,  is  the  place  where  Columbus  first 
landed.  The  Spaniards  later  came  back  under  Ponce  de  Leon,  I 
think — see  Mr.  Coulon — and  exterminated  practically  all  of  the 
redskins.  Later  they  brought  in  some  blacks  to  work,  and  the 
present  result  is  a  Spanish,  colored,  and  mixed  population.  The 
island  is  certainly  beautiful,  especially  back  here  in  the  foothills; 
although  I  suppose  Mr.  Coulon  prefers  the  coastal  section. 

“This  little  town  is  in  the  center  of  the  coffee  growing  district. 
The  railroad  only  runs  around  by  the  coast,  and  as  we  are  near  the 
end  of  the  automobile  road  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  as  little 
affected  by  civilization  as  possible.  The  well-to-do  here  are  coffee 
growers,  or  coffee  merchants,  and  the  rest  are  in  various  stages  of 
poverty.  Fifteen  or  twenty  kilometers  back  in  the  mountains  the 
children  go  to  school  without  even  their  meager  breakfast  of  a 
banana  and  coffee.  This  only  goes  to  show  the  abject  poverty  here. 
The  poor  people  here  live  in  the  most  wretched  shacks  and  are  able 
to  work  regularly  only  during  the  coffee  picking  season.  At  that 
time  they  receive  their  pay  in  money,  but  at  other  seasons  of  the 
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year  they  receive  only  bananas  for  the  various  odd  jobs  they  are 
able  to  pick  up. 

“Two  rivers — pardon  me,  streams — flow  by  on  each  side  of  the 
town  and  we  have  lately  formed  the  habit  of  swimming  in  them. 
We  have  grown  utterly  shameless  and  the  natives  here  are  greatly 
amused  to  see  how  a  white  man  is  made.  The  spot  is  a  wonder:  a 
green  pool,  Italian  blue  skies  cut  by  tropical  green,  checkered  with 
the  brown  and  white  of  the  sheer  limestone  cliffs  that  rise  on  each 
side  of  the  town. 

“ — And  oh!  Yes!  We  walk.  And  you  should  see  how  I  am 
forced  to  scramble  after  this  lanky  North  Carolina  man.  One  day, 
after  going  up  the  face  of  a  high  cliff  on  a  shaky  ladder  arrangement, 
and  stumbling  about  through  the  shrubbery  on  the  top  of  the  hills 
for  nearly  an  hour  we  happened  upon  a  mountain  still.  A  chorus 
of  wild  shouts  made  us  feel  quite  unwelcome,  so  we  beat  as  hasty  a 
retreat  as  our  poor,  tired  limbs  would  permit. 

“The  houses  here  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  They  are  built 
of  the  poorest  material.  Imagine  living  in  a  hovel  made  of  fruit-box 
slats  roofed  with  palm  leaves!  These  hovels  usually  consist  of  two 
rooms  and  shelter  from  five  to  ten  people  comfortably  (?).  Yet  they 
are  quite  happy.  At  first  the  children  were  rather  timid,  but  now 
their  faces  light  up  whenever  they  see  us  coming. 

“As  Reelson  said  in  his  last  letter,  Tf  I  don’t  stop  now,  you  will 
think  me  a  garrulous  old  man,’ — So,  Adios. 

“Wishing  all  the  staff  the  best  of  luck,  I  am  as  ever, 

“Your  brother  in  pen  and  ink, 

“Tom  Walsh.” 
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Room  302,  304 — 06 

SHOE  REPAIRERS 
Waiting  Jobs  Solicited 


Pascarelli  Bros. 

86-88  Bedford  St. 


PARCEL  POST  ORDERS 
25  Years’  Experience 


THOMAS  J.  FLYNN  &  CO. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Articles,  Sanctuary  Oil, 
Wax  Candles  and  Vesper  Lights 


62  and  64  Essex  St.,  BOSTON 


Up  Town  Agents  for  all  the  European 
Steamship  Companies.  Drafts  on 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  £1 
and  upwards. 


Compliments  of 


VINCENT  P.  ROBERTS 


Telephone  Connection 

Books — New  and  Old  Bookbinding 

Catholic  and  Irish  Literature 

E.  S.  WATTS  CO. 

H.  M.  CONNOR 

Prescription 

REBUILT  BOOKS  SHOP 

Opticians 

64  PEMBERTON  SQUARE 

120  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rooms  303-304  Phillips  Building 

High  School  and  College  Texts 

Opp.  Park  St.  Church 

Telephone  Bowdoin  1146-W 

LAKE  VIEW  PRESS 

Quality  *P  r  i  n  t  e  r  s 

DQonnnnaaaaDnaaDaDaDaaaDoaDDaaaDDDDDaDaDaanDaoDDODDDDaDOODDaDDDnnn 

FRAMINGHAM.  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR 
BANKING  BUSINESS 

Checking  Accounts  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Savings  Accounts  Trust  Department 

Our  Newton  Centre  Office,  Corner  Beacon  and  Constitution  Avenue, 

is  handy  to  Boston  College 


F  ederal  N  ational  Bank 

&  &  & 

Six  Offices  in  Boston 

&  &  & 

Resources  Over 

Thirty -two  Million  Dollars 

&  & 

DANIEL  C.  MULLONEY,  President 


\ 


The  Robbins  Company 

NOVELTIES,  COLLEGE  JEWELRY, 
BADGES,  CLASS  EMBLEMS, 
MEDALS 


Frank  T.  Dowd,  Boston  District  Mgr. 

721  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Liberty  7678 

Factory:  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Students — Alumni 

When  you  are  thinking  of  buying  look 
for  STYLUS  advertisers.  They  are 
our  friends.  Let  us  support  them  by 
our  patronage.  Their  generosity  bene¬ 
fits  the  STYLUS.  Let  the  effort  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us  benefit.  Kind¬ 
ly  mention  the  STYLUS  and  see  that 
the  name  of  B.  C.  is  worthy  of  recog¬ 
nition. 


Telephone  Beach  1510 


Established  1923 


p^TIS77c 

iYEGLASSES  /^Gf^NSPECTACLES 

HARolSlIAMS 

149  TREMONT  ST.  -  BOSTON 
COR. WEST  ST.  —  ROOM  51  8 


PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 


LAWRENCE  BUILDING 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

OFFICIAL  TRANSPORTATION  AGENTS  FOR  CARDINAL  O’CONNELL’S 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME 

TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  INFORMING  ALL  CATHOLICS 
THAT  THEY  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  PREPARED  TO  DRAW  UP  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  TOURS  COVERING  THE  CHIEF  PLACES  OF  CATHOLIC 
INTEREST— SUCH  AS  ROME,  LOURDES,  LISIEUX, 
PARAY-LE-MONIAL,  ASSISI,  ETC. 


NOW  IS  YOUR  LAST  OPPORTUNITY:  VISIT  ROME  FOR 
THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  HOLY  DOOR  AT  CHRISTMAS 
TIME  — THE  MOST  IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONY  OF  HOLY 
YEAR. 


For  Information — Apply  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

167  TREMONT  STREET  BEACH  5070 

BOSTON 

Founded  1841 — The  World’s  Largest  Travel  Organization  at  Your  Service 


College  Snap  Brim 

Soft  Hat  with  Fancy  Band 

Beaconsfield  Quality 

$5.00  and  $5.50 

2  STORES  °»WASHIN GT0N  ST. 

3ii  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  G&yety  Theatre  Building 


Jogues  Goupil  Lalanne 

The  American  Martyrs 
Did  Not  Fail  or  Quail 

Wild  Iroquois  War-Hoop — Upraised  Tomahawk  —  Sharp  Gleaming  Knife 
Tortures  and  Burnings  —  Anguish  of  Desolation  —  Heartache  and 
Loneliness  Could  Not  Daunt  the  Hearts  of  the  Heroes  of  the  North 

THEY  FOUGHT  THEY  BLED  THEY  DIED 

YOU  WILL  NOT  FAIL  THESE  MARTYRED  MEN  OF  YOURS 
IF  YOU  FAIL  THE  PILGRIM  — YOU  FAIL  THE  MARTYRS 

The  Pilgrim  Is  the  Means 

TO  BROADCAST  THE  MARTYRS— TO  HELP  BUILD 

THEIR  SHRINE 

Subscribe  to  the  Pilgrim.  Follow  Jesuit  Missionary  Activity,  Past 

and  Present 


Tear  Off  and  Mail  Today 

For  the  glorification  of  the  American  Martyrs  and  for  the  upbuilding 
of  their  Shrine  at  Auriesville,  N.  Y. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  the  Pilgrim  for  one  year. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  . 

State  . 

Subscription  Price,  One  Dollar  the  year.  Remit  by  Check  or  Postal 
Money  Order  to  Rev.  Ignatius  W.  Cox,  SJ.,  503  E.  Fordham  Road,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Send  no  Money  through  the  Mails  in  Unregistered  Letters. 


The  College  Bookstore 

Everything  the  College  Man 

Needs  in 

BOOKS 

Thrifty  Students  Trade  Here 
There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


Every  Alumnus  a  Stylus 

Booster ! 


Keep  in  Touch  with  Activities  on 

The  Heights 

Mail  that  Check  for  This  Year’s 
Subscription  Now! 


Compliments!  of  our  professional  JfrientiS 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER,  ’92 

EDWIN  D.  GALLAGHER,  ’21 

Lawyers 

209  Washington  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

PHILIP  A.  HENDRICK 

1  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

73  Tremont  Street 

LEO  H.  TRACY 

8  Beacon  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 
Lawyer 

15  Congress  Street 

WM.  J.  MILLER 

Lawyer 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  L.  GANNON 

30  State  Street 

RAYMOND  E.  SULLIVAN 

53  State  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of  our  professional  Jfrtenbs 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

60  State  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

40  Court  Street 

JAMES  P.  SMITH 

8  Beacon  Street 

» 

WM.  FLAHERTY 

Lawyer 

18  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

GRADUATE 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

40  Court  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  A.  SCOLPONETTI 
Lawyer 

10  State  Street 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  REID 
Dentist 

100  Boylston  Street 

